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WRITING FOR BOYS. 


When I was asked to suggest a few 
points on writing for boys, the time-worn 
story of how to make a_ rabbit-pie 
came to me. Everybody remembers that 
the first necessity was to catch the rabbit, 
and to my mind the first great asset of 
writing for boys is to love your boy. By 
this I do not mean an affection colored by 
sentimentality ; I merely refer to the whole- 
some liking and understanding which under- 
lie a genuine interest in all boys. For to 
me there is no creature on God’s earth more 
appealing than is the small boy. From the 
time he tumbles out of bed in the morn- 
ing, rebellious at having his upstanding 
locks sufficiently flattened to meet the de- 


mands of civilization, until his inventive 
young brain slumbers on his pillow I know 
of no one whose days are such chapters of 
solid joy. His world is to me a world of 
fascination—his games, his pranks, his 
pockets, a realm of delight. And it is be- 
cause I like everything to do with boys 
that I am writing for them. 

Once a well-meaning and interested friend 
begged me to try a story 
She glibly said she knew I could do it, and 
told me there was a great demand for such 
tales. I sat me down to meet that demand 
and never did I work so hard, or so labor- 
ously grind out a manuscript. The stories 
were sold, but the checks I received were 
no compensation for the wretchedness I 
went through to get them. Back I went to 
fishlines, tops, tin boxes of 


for girls. 


my land of 
worms, and with a sigh of utter content I 
knew I was at home again. Henceforth I 
would stick to the thing 1 loved and felt 
I could do, and not all the little girls in 
Christendom, with their fluffy muslins and 
be-ribboned pigtails, should drag me away 
from my towsle-headed, grimy-handed boys. 

Now I have learned by experience that 
the book-world is divided by most boys into 
just two classes; the books that are “all 
right’ and the books that are “no goed ”"— 
or, to drop into boyish vernacular, a story 
is either “bully” or it is “rotten.” For 
one of the first and most admirable char- 
acteristics of a boy, you see, is his direct- 
ness. There is never the slightest danger 
that you will misunderstand him. I remem- 
ber a tiny male individual who made his 
debut into my kindergarten with the caus- 
tic words: “J hate you, and I hate all the 
children, and you just bet I’d never have 
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come to this place if my mother had n't 
made me!” I liked the greeting. Although 
it was not flattering it possessed the virtue 
of leaving me with a very clear idea of pre- 
Whatever diplomacy 
man may acquire in his later years, be very 
certain that in the early days of his youth 
This love of directness 
writing a 
tale in simple, 
would win 


cisely where | stood 


he was no courtier 
is one of the first 
Tell 
fashion, if 


essentials in 


boy’s story. your 


straightforward you 


the interest of your reader. How many 


times have you heard a boy cry impatiently 
“Oh, cut it out!” 
when he is 


He raises this cry just 
book. 
prolonged 


crimson 


as earnestly reading a 


Cumber your narrative with no 


golden sunsets, or 
Whatever the 


follow, 


descriptions of 
flowery path your 
restrain it. No 


sunrises 
pen may yearn to 
real boy will stop to read your poetic out- 
bursts ; he will skip them, if he is the right 
sort. If he does n’t, he had better see a 
doctor, for there is certainly something the 
matter with him 

And hand in hand with 
pen must go all 


these detours of 


your sentimentality, for 
the youthful male has a supreme scorn fot 
anything ** mushy.’ 


ment think that a boy is without a 


Yet do not for one mo- 
heart 
Any big, fine impulse in a story will be sure 
to be met by an answering throb from him 
This impulse, however, must be the natural 
result of 
the action of 
being the gist of paragraphs 


and grow out of 
rather than 
f sickly talk. 
Bear in mind that you can have no keener- 


some. situation, 


your characters 


great world of 
You will not need to fill your 
They will be quick 
to recognize that it was “pretty decent” of 
the villain to pay back the money he stole, 
nor will they have to be told that the hero 
was a “ mighty white chap.” 


witted audience than your 
boy readers 


pages with moralizing. 


Do not weaken 


the force of your story by saying so your- 
self. 


Another quality demanded by 
truth His confidence in you will be 
supreme until you violate it, and having 
once done so it will be difficult for 


a boy is 


very 





you to regain the generous trustfulness with 
which he at first welcomed you. Therefore 
make your story follow fact. Do not have 
your camping party boil maple syrup in Au- 
If you are writing of 
snowshoes, 


gust, or skate in May. 


guns, or bears, or canoes, or 
know exactly what you are talking about. 
with detail of 
your subject, or you will be caught napping 


by the sharp little youngster whose alert 


Familiarize yourself every 


interest in all these things has prompted him 
to gather an amazing fund of information 
about them 

And this rule holds with equal force re- 
garding your characters and their develop- 
It is merely the old law of verisimili- 
“No feller’d ever do that!” I heard 
a boy exclaim the other day, as he tossed a 
book disgust 
Something in the story did not ring true ! 
with it! 
measure up to the 


ment. 
tude 
room in 


halfway across the 


He was done Yes, your charac- 
standard of 
boy. He is not 
always good. Do not make him so in your 
books. Consider that he is a 


prank-loving 


ters must 


the universal, composite 
mischievous, 
without a_ really 
Never feel 
order to win his interest you must 


soul — yet 
mean bone in his agile body 
that in 
picture who are 


persons cheap, 


Your boy will not like 


mean- 
spirited, or tricky 
such people any more than you do. 

Lastly. I should like to say one word for 
that most important factor in a boy’s book, 
action. No ever hold the 
tion of unless 


story will atten- 


your audience something 
happens in it-—in fact unless a good deal 
And just here I think I differ 


from a good many of the persons who are 


happens 


I feel that sensationalism 
mistaken for action. We 
do not need to resort to yellow journalism 
to make a story that will move on. The 
American boy has plenty of stimulus and ex- 
citement, to my mind. By the time he is 
four years old he can no longer play that 
a chip of wood is a boat—he needs must 
have a mechanically constructed boat with 
wheels that turn ’round. His boat must 
really go! Doubtless by the time he is 


writing for boys. 


is far too often 
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ten he has learned to run an automobile, 
and by the time he is twelve wants to own 
one. By fifteen he has probably taken a 
motor-boat to pieces, been up in an aero- 
plane, and can construct a wireless appar- 
atus. Now a boy constantly keyed to this 
pitch does not need any more excitement. 
His everyday life is quite exciting enough 
for his good. So I am not in sympathy with 
the story that, like the Hearst publications, 
advertises “a thrill on every page.”  In- 
stead I believe in a well-developed tale of 
simple life, where the action is the working 
up of a good plot to its climax. A story 
that rises legitimately to a clever crescendo 
does not require blood and thunder to 
create interest. The intensely sensational 
story, with its thrill on every page, leaves 
the writer no opportunity to put in a high 
light when one is needed. Every paragraph 
of such a volume is in high light, and the 
chance for force and beauty of shading is 





lost. I much prefer the more normally 
toned book —the story of real people and 
real life—the story where things happen 
in a real way. 

In summarizing let me add the plea that 
you put plenty of fun into your story, and 
lots of the out-of-doors. Meet your reader 
with the best that is in you. You can write 
a book through which glows all that is 
great-hearted, noble, and manly, without say- 
ing a word about any of these things. It 
all lies in the pitch—the moral tone of 
your book. Key it to the best harmonies 
and let the boy breathe them in as he reads. 
And hold ever before yourself the fact that 
every boy is at heart a hero-worshipper 
Take care that you portray such a hero in 
your story that you would not be ashamed 
to have a fine, undeveloped little heap of 
humanity model himself after the boy you 
have created. Sara Ware Bassett 


Boston, Mass. 





“Data” and “memoranda” are plurals, 
and cannot be used as the subject of a singu- 
lar verb 

Archdeacon Stuck says in his book, “ The 
Ascent of Denali ( Mount McKinley)”: 
“4 while ago business dealt hardly with the 
word ‘proposition.’ It was the universal 
noun. Everything that business touched, 
however remotely, was a ‘proposition.’ 
When last he was ‘ outside’ the writer heard 
the Nicene Creed described as a ‘tough prop- 
osition’; the vice-president of the United 
States as a ‘cold-blooded proposition’ ; and 
missionaries in Alaska generally as ‘queer 
propositions.’ Now commerce has discov- 
ered and appropriated the word ‘ product,’ 
and is working it for all it is worth. The 
coffee in the can calls itself a product. The 
compressed medicines from London direct 
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you to ‘dissolve one product’ in so much 
water ; the vacuum bottles inform you that, 
since they are glass ‘ product,’ they will not 
guarantee themselves against breakage ; the 
tea tablets and the condensed pea soup affirm 
the purity of ‘these products’; the pow- 
dered milk is a little more explicit, and calls 
itself a ‘food product.’ One feels disposed 
to agree with Humpty Dumpty, in ‘ Through 
the Looking Glass,’ that when a word is 
worked as hard as this it ought to be paid 
extra.” (a 
Instead cf saying “As the accommoda- 
tions of the hall were limited, many were 
unable to gain admittance,” it is better to 
say: “As the hall was small, many were 
unable to get in.” Even the biggest things 
have their limits. Edward B. Hughes 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 


nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE WriTER. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THE WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


Perhaps one reason why some authors do 
not attain a world-wide reputation is that 


they are too modest. Inherent shyness, 


however, is not to be allowed to stand in 
the way of the genius who advertises as fol- 
lows in the London Times :— 


Young author, unable to catch the public eye, 
despite possession ot exceptional gifts, which include 
the wit of a Mark Twain, the philosophy of a 
Carlyle, the intricacy of plot of a Conan Doyle, the 
descriptive Dickens, and the 
APPEALS to some one 
with publishers to get one of his 
COMPOSITIONS READ by a discerning and com- 
petent critic. 


power of a brilliance 


of dialogue of a Dumas, 


having influence 


. 
* . 


Similarly an American poet is not likely 
to miss immortality for lack of self-appre- 
ciation. He says himself that the school of 
poetry and philosophy founded by him “is 
the most significant of any expressed in the 
last one hundred years,” and he adds: “In 
his advancement of the doctrine of the abso- 
lute no age or country has produced a philos- 
opher who transcends him. His ‘God Is,’ 
his ‘Immortality Is a Fact,’ his great article 
on ‘Consciousness’ have not been reached 
in ultimate scope by any metaphysician who 
has gone before.” 

* vs * 

Writers of stories for boys may get some 
suggestions from the announcement of the 
editor of the Boys’ World, Elgin, IIl., that 
he does not want stories with long introduc- 
tions, stories about unnaturally good boys, 
stories with no real purpose or teaching, 
where slum boys or adults are the chief char- 
acters, where the boy is tempted to do some 
great sin, such as theft, and is wonderfully 
rewarded for resisting, stories involving the 
Civil or Revolutionary Wars, stories intro- 
ducing the theatre, circus, card-playing, etc., 
stories acquainting with crime, 
stories with no real plot, stories the teach- 
ings of which do not appeal to the boy’s sense 
of justice, stories involving deeds of an im- 
probable nature, stories involving much de- 
scription or moralizing and little action, or 
long stories told in anecdote or incident 


1orm. 


readers 


How “O. Henry” got his literary mater- 
ial is illustrated by Anne Partlan, the New 
York newspaper woman who gave the story 
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writer his facts about working girls. ‘‘ He 
told me the hand-to-mouth life that girls 
led in New York rooming houses interested 
him,” she says, “and when he came to New 
York he looked me up. I used to have 
parties of my friends up to meet him, and 
they never dreamed that this Mr. Porter, who 
fitted so well into our queer makeshift life, 
was a genius. He had absolutely no pose. 
He used to call me the wonder because I 
could get a dinner for four on a one-burner 
gas plate—but he had come from the land 
of plenty. But ‘The Unfinished Story’ and 
‘The Third Ingredient’ were taken straight 
from life. That is why there is never any- 
thing sordid in the little stories. We were 
voor enough in our dingy rooms, but he saw 
the little pleasures and surprises that made 
life bearable to us. 


” 


-" * 


Dr. Rossiter Johnson, aggrieved at recent 
English American writing, 
shows how Thackeray might have been im- 
proved. Here is the first sentence in “ Van- 
ity Fair” :— 


criticisms of 


“While the present century was in its teens, and 
on one sunshiny morning in June, there drove up 
to the great iron gate of Miss Pinkerton’s academy 
for young ladies, on Chiswick mall, a large family 
coach, with two fat horses in blazing harness, driven 
by a fat coachman, in a three-cornered hat and wig, 
at the rate of four miles an hour.” 


Here is the same sentence as edited by Dr. 
Johnson :— 

“One sunshiny morning in June, while the pres- 

ent century was in its teens, a large family coach, 
with two fat horses in blazing harness, driven at the 
rate of four miles an hour by a fat coachman in a 
three-cornered hat and wig. drove up to the great 
iron gate of Miss Pinkerton’s academy for young 
ladies, on Chiswick mall.” 
Could there be a more admirable example 
to show how the flavor of genius may be 
extracted from an author’s style by giving 
it the dry-as-dust correctness of rhetorical 
precision ? W. H. H. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Agnes Edwards, author of the story, 
‘That Blooming Azalea,” in Lippincott’s 
for July, is a Wellesley woman, having grad- 


uated from that college five years ago, and 
having lived in Wellesley ever since. Her 
full name is Agnes Edwards Rothery, and 
she is the daughter of a well known in- 
surance man in Boston. Miss Edwards has 
travelled and Sicily, Italy, Ger- 
many and England, as well as in America 
Under the name of Agnes Edwards she has 
written a daily editorial for the Boston Her- 
ald for more than three years, and her book 
of essays, “Our Common Road,” published 
by the Houghton, Mifflin Company, and also 
reprinted in England, is reported as one 
of the non-fiction works most in demand at 
the New York public library. 


in Africa 


Westmore Willcox, Jr., whose poem, 
“ Dreams,” appeared in the Delineator for 
July, was born in Norfolk, Virginia, in 1894. 
He prepared for college at the Groton 
School, Mass., and he is now a 
freshman at Harvard. He began to publish 
under his own name in his fourteenth year, 
his poems appearing in the Boston Tran- 
script and in Harper’s Weekly. He was an 
editor of the Grotonian, his school monthly, 
and he is one of the editors of the 
Harvard Advocate. His chief distinction, 
however, is that of an athlete. He pitched 
for three years on his school baseball team, 
and was for two years half-back on the foot- 
ball team. At Harvard he won his numerals 
during his freshman year in three major 
football, track, and baseball, and 
equalled the world’s interscholastic quarter- 
mile record of 48 4-5 seconds. He has as yet 
had no books published. 


Groton, 


now 


sports, 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Stevenson.— Some Stevenson manuscripts 
sold in London include a letter from Vailima 
to Lloyd written September 29, 
1890. Stevenson says :— 

“What I have principally to write about 
is ‘The Wrecker.’ I am some way on, and 
the following important changes have been 
made. First (though I don’t think it will 
affect you ) Dodd refuses to take any money 
from the creditors. Second, and this touches 


Osborne 
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you immediately, the castaways of the Cur- 
rency Lass camp in Middle Brooks Island, 
after all; right on the top is their signal 
fire, and behind, to the leeward, and under 
some bushes, is their camp. London, on his 
last visit, sees the embers of the original 
fire ; but no more. The place of their camp 
was chosen for (1) shelter, and (2) im- 
mediate proximity to the signal fire. This 
is a very important thing, and gives me some 


good business at the end of Chapter XV, 
just where it was wanted. I hope to send 
by this mail XV, XVI and XVII — down 
to the end cf Honolulu, that is. “‘ Parted 
Friends”’ now looms before me like the 
Himalehs ; would that I were on the other 
side! But I am languid and dull, and I 
fear that I cannct do justice to the argu- 
ment. Then the three shyster chapters ; 


then Stallbridge le Carthew ; then Barbizon ; 


and then I shall begin to expect our Cur- 
rency Lass stuff. Six chapters to do; and 
I am down on you. However two out of the 


six are scorchers ; and I guess I shall be an 


older man when they are done.” 


Mr. McClure tells in his autobiography 
how he went to see Robert Louis Stevenson 
several times at Saranac Lake. “He was 
then going over Lloyd Osbourne’s story, 
‘The Wrong Box,’ says Mr. McClure, “ Os- 
bourne had written the story throughout, 


and touched it 
and thought it 


and Stevenson went over it 
up. I read it, a good story 
for a young man to have written ; but I told 
Stevenson that I doubted the wisdom of his 
This 


annoyed him, and he afterward wrote me that 


putting his name to it as joint author. 


he could n't take advice about such matters. 
He told me, during that visit, that he had 
mind, one of them a 
The other was ‘St. 
I told him that I would take either 
He blushed 
and looked confused and said that his price 
was £800 ($4,000), and that he must con- 


sult his wife and W'll Low before he made 


two new novels in 
sequel to ‘ Kidnapped.’ 
Ives.’ 


story and pay him $8,000 for it 


any agreement. He went on to say that he 
didn’t think any novel of his was worth as 
as $8,000, and that he wouldn't be 
tempted to take as much money as that for 


much 
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a novel, if it were not for a plan he had in 
mind. He was always better at sea, he said, 
than anywhere else, and he wanted to fit up 
a yacht and take a long cruise and make 
his home at sea for a while.” 


Richard Strauss 
ducting was a fascinating experience. 


Strauss.— To watch con- 


Not 
one note ot one instrument in his great band 
seemed to escape him. When he was 
ducting a part, he 


con- 
torte when 
Sut all 
the time his command over his men was ab- 
He seemed to 
and the 
by the force of 


stor al up ; 


the score was quieter, he sat down 
solute and complete 
forth his 
ut of 


stretch 
magic hands 
the 


draw music 


orchestra his 
When at last he gave 
the signal for his perspiring men to rest for 


personal magnetism. 


lunch, they leapt to their feet and cheered 
him to the echo- 
the wizard of 


the musicians’ tribute to 
yrchestration. 

‘It has taken me a long time to write 
‘ Joseph,’ Mr work 
spasmodically —- it is no good laboring when 
nspiration is 


said Strauss I 


lacking. Sometimes inspira- 


tion may come quickly and freely, and then 


[ may write half a score in a month or two. 
\t other times little comes to me, and I 
may not write a note for weeks. Gener- 
ally speaking, I work slowly —I build up 


The 


of the composer is to be able to wait, and 


my operas by degrees greatest asset 
not seek to put on paper what is not really 


I dc 


seashore, 


in his brain not work in cornfields or 


mn the as some people think. I 
ilways work in my study. In writing ‘La 


Légende de Joseph’ I have not sought to 


strike out in any new style —I have simply 
set down the musical atmosphere of the 
story as it suggested itself to ae 


don Express. 


Tagore.— A writer in the Book Monthly 
of London describes the method by which 
Tagore, the poet, works. “ In composing his 
verses,” Tagore hums 
writing them 


He takes great pains with the first 


the writer says, “ Mr. 


them over to himself before 
down 
line of a poem, and then the rest seems to 
flow on without any effort. He has no fixed 


hours for writing ; he just writes when the 
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mood comes to him. He finds, however, 
that during the rainy season his work is 
more congenial, more easy, than at any other 
time of the year. He writes a clear, direct 
hand and rarely makes changes on what he 
has written. -He has been a very prolific 
writer (as the English reader, viewing but a 
small portion of his output — Gitanjali, Sad- 
hana, The Crescent Moon, The Post Office, 
Chitra and The Gardener—may well be- 
lieve ) and if all his manuscripts were put to- 
gether they would fill a small book shop. He 
takes his mission modestly and quietly, and 
perhaps it has never occured to him that 
there will be a struggle some day among 
the peoples of India to get possession of his 
manuscripts.” 


_— > 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Writing for Magazines Pays Best.— 1 have 
published six books. The first two made me 
a reasonable amount of money, as my pub- 
lishers were not only honest but good busi- 
The last four have got me in 
debt more than $1,200, though two of them 
were advertised extensively by disinterested 
people. I think the account might be in- 
I will quote just one example : — 


ness men. 


structive 


Advance on delivery of manuscript 
ferms, 19 per cent. 
Price a 
Number 
Cash 


volume, $1. 


printed, 1,000 copies. 


demanded from me on _ second serial 


rights, 50 per cent...... 


Net to author for total rights and sales........ 


Less extra charges by publisher 107.35 


$105.15 


Less charges 47-95 


of agent 


Profit to writer $57.20 


In other words, the publisher did not get 
out edition which would pay me 
royalties enough to cover the advance. This 
is a frequent trick and one that few writers 
can successfully meet. Owing to the mixed- 
up fashion in which the “deals” are carried 
through, usually with an intermediate agent 
who must curry favor with the publisher, the 


first 
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author finds that the average cost a volume 
to him is some thing more than one hundred 
dollars 

I am what is called a successful writer of 
I get good prices, my work appears 
in magazines every month, and I have a 
cliéntéle that commands respect. My in- 
come from periodicals rises as high as 
$12,000 a year. I get more for one short 
story than 90 per cent. of the novelists re- 
ceive for a book. 


fiction 


I should like to make a few remarks which 
may help 
butter is 


others to see where the bread and 

First, there are several maga- 
zines in America which will pay from $3,000 
to $12,000 for the rights of a gocd 
I have known of novels that brought 
as high as $18,000 just for these rights, and I 
presume that certain authors of great repu- 
tation command as high as $30,000. 


serial 
novel 


This is 
more than a best seller could possibly earn 
today except in exceptional cases. 

It is natural to ask why a magazine can 
pay an author more than any publisher can. 
The answer is simple. The book publishing 
business is run on the same principles that 
the cld Erie Canal was. The Erie Canal is 
now the home of the sunfish and the 
By pure force of an impetus given it years 
ago the book publishing business is still go- 


frog. 


ing in this country. 

The fault lies in the distributing of printed 
books. Let us take a concrete case. Marie 
Acetanilide Jones writes “Lost Angels.” 
She has already done pretty well in the mag- 
azines and she receives a $250 advance from 
Frog & Fish, who contract with her on the 
basis of 10 per cent. for the first 3,000 copies 
and 15 per cent. on all over that, the net 
price to be $1.25. & Fish print and 
bind 2,000 copies, leaving Marie in debt $50, 
if all are sold. 


Frog 


Then they go to the jobbers 
and dispose of what they can. The jobbers 
try out the booksellers and, having a dozen 
clients, divide the business among them. As 
the booksellers of New York and Chicago 
can be counted cn the fingers and toes, there 
is little show for an author who cannot get 
on the news stands. 
sale of a 


I believe the average 


novel is less than 2,000 copies. 
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Now there are three excellent ways of dis- 
tribution worked out and elaborated by men 
in other businesses : the drug store, the cigar 
store, and the news stand. In 30,000 towns 
the drug store is the centre of the best busi- 
ness and in 30,000 other towns the cigar store 
is catering to people with money, and usually 
a taste for reading. Does Mr. Frog or Mr. 
Fish utilize this ready-to-his-hand medium ? 
No, Sir. The event is a natural one: the 
magazines have discovered that for fifteen 
cents they can supply the steady, normal de- 
mand for long novels. They have found that 
they can pay more than the old-fashioned 
publisher. The consequence is that the pub- 
lisher, as such, will either vanish or reform. 

No writer can afford to ignore the present- 
day magazine. I know that exceptions will 
be quoted against me; but they prove the 
rule. I do not count those who write 
literature. ’ 


~ pure 
Neither I nor any other pop- 


ular author can claim a place in that class 
Having to make our livelihood by our type- 
writers, we must perforce accept the condi- 
tion that no so-called standard magazine will 


either acknowledge us or pay us 

For example again: Have you ever seen 
a story by a popular author in a high-priced 
periodical? Could Jack London sell to a 
35-cent magazine ? He could not, since he 
has become the best known writer of the day 
The reason? He has never written a qua- 
done sweet dalliance in a club. 
Not placing myself in the same class as Mr. 
London I can yet claim to belong to the 
same school. And that means that we have 
to depend on the Saturday Evening Post, 
Ainslee’s, and Munsey’s for 


train, nor 


our living. I 
acknowledge that these publications have an 
enormous circulation among the best of us 
Americans. I confess that they pay 
than the highest priced magazines 
But Mr. Page is right, 
The United States won't 
admit that a writer is entitled to any credit 
unless he inbred 


better 
would 
dream of doing 
even in his jest. 
pleases the small and 
minority 

There is nothing peevish in my attitude. 


I’m quite satisfied with my lot. Every 


month sees an advance in the magazine busi- 
ness, the Cosmopolitan still pays prodigious 
prices, and we can afford to let the book 
contracts go. The women’s papers have 
fallen in line and send enormous checks to 
those who write professionally, and even the 
newspapers frequently pay hundreds for the 
use of stories almost forgotten by their 
writers. 

The conclusion is that the book business is 
dead, so far as fiction goes. And the writer 
should be thankful. He no longer has to 
wait a year for his little moneys, or suffer 
the patronizing airs of gentlemen who des- 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Then we have the moving pictures ! 


pise 
And 
they pay the writer more for a single story 
than any publisher will give the ordinary 
writer for a 100,000-word novel. One other 
illustration from my own book :— 

>ame 


story, serial 


rights.. 


newspaper 
Same story, British 
Total for 
Moving-picture 


Plus 


serial rights...... 


rights 
royalties 
Total $1,071 
There is of course the other side of the 
case, when we sell for much less. But ‘with 
careful workmanship and equally careful sell- 
ing, a writer, even a beginner, should find 
the business worth while and no gamble, so 
book 
part of it and cultivates a magazine cliéntele. 
—“F.,” in the New York Sun. 
Who Was Bertha M. Clay ?—Since the death 
f Thomas W. Hanshew not long ago in 
London, the story has been widely circulated 
and generally believed that this Brooklyn 
man who spent the last few years of his life 
in England was really the author of those 
remarkable popular signed “by 
Bertha M. Clay.” It is a most entertaining 
its only fault is that it is not true. 

That is, Mr. Hanshew’s sister, Mrs. Camp- 
bell. lives at 291 Cumberland street, 
Brooklyn, says it is not true, and so do two 
oi his numerous publishers. 

Now, this much is certain. 
last half of the nineteenth 


long as he consistently ignores the 


novels 


who 


During the 


century there 
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were published in the United States some 
ninety or a hundred paper-bound novels an- 
nounced as the work of Bertha M. Clay. 
The first —-and one of the most famous — of 
these Bertha M. Clay novels was “ Dora 
Thorne.” In the Catholic Church at Hinck- 
ley, Leicestershire, England, there is a me- 
morial brass. On it is the inscription : “ To 
the Memory of Charlotte M. Brame, Author 
of ‘ Dora Thorne’ and Many Other Novels.” 

Charlotte M. Brame — for some unknown 
reason her name is frequently, even on the 
title pages of many of her novels, spelled 
Braeme—was a real human being, and she 
wrote not only “ Dora Thorne,” but nearly 
all of the novels which were in the United 
States credited to Bertha M. Clay. 

Before her marriage to Philip Brame her 
name was Charlotte Mary (some reports say 
Charlotte Monica) Law. She was born in 
1836, and died at Hinckley, November 25, 
1884. She began her literary career in 1855 
by contributing a story to a Catholic maga- 
zine called the Lamp, published in London. 
To this magazine she was for years a con- 
stant contributor of verse and short stories. 

“Dora Thorne” was her first novel. It 
appeared serially in the Family Herald, and 
caused that venerable sheet to attain a cir- 
culation of unprecedented size. The editor 
of the Family Herald secured a contract with 
Mrs. Brame, according to which she was to 
write for him three serials and one Christ- 
mas story every year. This was before the 
days of the international copyright act. So 
the publishers of the New York Family 
Story Paper —as they freely acknowledge — 
printed these stories, giving the author full 
credit, if nothing else. 

Now enters Bertha M. Clay! Another 
American firm of publishers saw that these 
stories, which were so popular in the Family 
Story Paper, would also be popular in book 
form. Accordingly, it published them, and 
since the publishers thought that Charlotte 
M. Brame was too aristocratic a name, or 
because it had already been used in the 
Family Story Paper, they reversed its ini- 
tials, formed on them a new name, and gave 








Mrs. Charlotte M. Brame —without her 
consent —the pseudonym Bertha M. Clay 

For many years every novel by the author 
of “ Dora Thorne” appeared in the United 
States as the work of Bertha M. Clay. Ap- 
parently, the late Thomas W. Hanshew did 
not write these books; this belief is sup- 
ported by evidence that seems conclusive. 
But in 1884, as has already been stated, Mrs. 
Brame died. Then, according to one well- 
supported theory. the American publishers 
wished to continue the Bertha M. Clay 
series, and called upon Thomas W. Han- 
shew to help them. He wrote, it is said, a 
large number of novels, and all these were 
announced as the work of Bertha M. Clay 

This seems probable, but “Bertha M. 
Clay’s”’ publishers deny it. They admit that 
the original Bertha M. Clay novels were 
really by Charlotte M. Brame; they admit 
also that after Mrs. Brame’s death they con- 
tinued the series, employing several authors 
for this purpose. But Thomas W. Han- 
shew, they say, was not among them. But 
the publishers of the New York Family Story 
Paper have a different tale to tell. Mr 
Hanshew, they say, was connected with the 
authentic Charlotte M. Brame stories as a 
sert of editor. He rewrote the introductory 
paragraphs. Mrs. Brame, they say, would 
begin a story something like this: “ Tarleton 
Abbey rested in the moonlight, and the 
doves cooed sleepily under its eaves and in 
the yreat elms that formed an avenue to the 
high road.”” Mr. Hanshew would revise the 
first chapter in such a way that the action 
began at once, his substitute for the hypcth- 
etical opening paragraph already given be- 
ing something like this: “‘Unhand my wife!’ 
screamed the Count, as he drew his revolver 
and leveled it at the scowling brigands. 
‘Unhand her at once, or I'll blow you all to 
hell!’”’ 


Hanshew’s sister, Mrs. Campbell, has no 
knowledge of any such work done by her 
brother. It is possible, she thinks, that to 
one of his novels the name “ Bertha M. 
Clay” may have been attached. But she 
does not know this to be true, and she is 
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that he had no other connection 
with the series. 

Whether or not T. W. Hanshew was at 
any time in his career Bertha M. Clay, it is 
certain that he was the Charlotte 
May Kingsley. He was, perhaps, the most 
prolific writer of sensational fiction that ever 
lived, his output 


positive 


original 


than 
Rens- 
“ He 
said an 
old friend, still employed by the publishers 
of the 


being even greater 
Frederick Marmaduke Van 
Day, of “ Nick Carter” fame 


just shook stories out of his sleeve,” 


that of 


seiaer 


Family Story Paper. It was while 
Mr. Hanshew was writing for the 
Paper that Charlotte May 

Hanshew was doing 
Mr. 


three or four of his stories appearing simul- 


Family 
Story Kingsley 
came into being. Mr 
1 large quantity of work for Munro, 
and for 
some reason, now forgotten, a quarrel arose 


taneously with various signatures, 


between publisher and author 
‘You'll 


stories !” 


never publish another of my 
said Mr. Hanshew, as he departed 
in anger 

He fulfilled his threat—that is, he sent 
to the Family Story Paper no more stories 
But he sent in 
signed Charlotte May 
Kingsley, and these were published by Mr 
Munro, who never (according to Hanshew’s 


bearing his signature 


numerous stories 


sister) suspected their real authorship. 
Hanshew’s career was remarkable enough 
without the added marvel of the Bertha M 
During the past few months 
his stories of ‘ Cleek, the Detective,” 
read by 


Clay stories 
have 


been eagerly thousands who never 


heard of the Family Story Paper, and the 


adventures of the gentleman detective with a 


passion for gardening have also been shown 


in the moving-picture theatres of Eneland 


and America 

writer,”’ said his sister 
“When he was a little boy he was taken to 
Fowler & Wells, and the phrennologists who 
examined his head said that he would be a 


writer, that he could n't help being a writer 


“He was a born 


When he was only ten years old he wrote 
a play that was given by the children cf his 
school.” Nor did this end his 


association 


with the When he sixteen he 
became an actor and played juvenile parts in 


Ellen Terry’s company 


stage. was 
Later he appeared 
Clara and 
more 


in important roles with Morris 


Adelaide Neilson. He 


than 


was not much 
when he commenced to manu- 
facture fiction for Street & Smith and Nor- 


Munro 


twenty 


man IL 


“ Manufacture” is the word. “He would 
turn out a 65,000-word stcry in two weeks,” 
said an editor of the Family Story Paper re- 
cently, and he took from his desk a list of 
forty that 


name. 


thirty or stories contributed to 
over his 
these 


lifetime 


weekly by Hanshew own 


For most writers, would seem work 


But it is 
fraction of what will constitute the collected 
works of T. W. 
prising publisher gathers them all up 


enough for a only a 


enter- 
Be- 


sides these stories and those contributed un- 


Hanshew if some 


der other names to the Family Story Paper, 
is the long series of Charlotte May 
Then there are the books 
Ward, Locke, 


there 
Kingsley stories 
published in’ England by 
& Co 

About 1885 Mr 
land, and proceeded to astonish the 
skill 
For his regular publishers, 


Hanshew went to Eng- 
3ritish 
fiction makers by the ease and with 
which he wrote 
novels a 


it is said, he turned out four year 


and three short stories a month, and in ad- 
dition he wrote many short stories for vari- 
ous magazines and numerous one-act plays. 
One of bis plays is now running in Toronto. 
When moving pictures became popular he 
began writing scenarios, and these, too, 
were readily sold 

His amazing activities by nc means kept 
him from enioying life. His work brought 
him a large income, and he brought up his 
Much 
travel in Europe, 
at his 
London home, where he took particular de- 

The love 
“Cleek of 


it is said. a bit of auto- 


family in comfortable surroundings 


cf his time was spent in 
with his wife and children; the rest 
light in his famous rose garden. 
which 
Scotland Yard”’ is, 


of flowers distinguishes 


He was a man of wide reading, 
and his death is sin- 


biography 
generous, and sociable. 
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cerely regretted by a large company of de- 
voted friends. 

Probably the world will never know just 
what connection Hanshew had with Bertha 
M. Clay’s perennia!ly popular 
Iie did not write any of the earlier volumes, 
those that in England bore the name of 
Charlotte M. Brame —-his sister, and two 
publishers agree on this ; and there is ample 
evidence of Charlotte M. Brame’s life and 
Did he rewrite the introductory 
paragraphs of them? Did he write some of 
the later books of the series ? On this ques- 
ticn the of his 
rival publishers are at. variance. The ques- 
tion is complicated by the custom of 


romances. 


death. 


reports of his sister and 
pub- 
lishers of cheap fiction to regard an author’s 
name more or less like the name of a brand 
of soap 
like 


Jean 


A publisher has a popular author, 
Colonel Prentiss Ingraham 
Libbey or “Old Sleuth” 
Halsey). If the author 
not write fast enough to supply the public 


or Laura 

(Harlan 
Page dies or can- 
demand, other writers are set to work on the 
or three novels 
appear every week, all alleged to be 
man’s work 


series, and sometimes two 
one 
Rumors of this get about, and 
frequently a writer who has contributed one 
volume to, say, the Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth believed, by his admiring 


mars. &. DD. E, 


series is 
be the veritable 
N. Southworth. 

An illuminating anecdote was told a re- 
porter who recently visited one of the lead- 
weeklies. This 
told, published a novel, the 
work of one of its most reliable authors, and 
found that a rival house had at the same time 
issued a story almost identical in plot. 
There were stormy scenes and accusations of 
plagiarism were | interchanged. But the 
situation cleared when the authors met and 
after a talk acknowledged that they had 
tapped the same source —a tragedy of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher ! 

This is the method of many writers of the 
tales with vividly colored covers that are 
traditionally supposed to delight the hearts 
of messenger boys. The plot is supplied 


friends, to 


ing publishers of five-cent 


house, he was 


actually by Congreve, Wycherley, Ben Jon- 
son, by many a classic author, usually a 
dramatist, and the modern setting is sup- 
plied and the dialogue modernized by the in- 
hack. Shakspere himself has 
collaborated with authors whose books issue 


dustrious 


from the busy presses of Vandewater Street 
Seventh Avenue. One widely 
novel is a thinly disguised 
of “ Romee and Juliet,” the 
unhappy lovers being moved from Florence 
to New York and their romance given. of 


and lower 


read ten-cent 


* novelization ” 


course, a happy ending. — New York Times. 

Romanticism Must Return.— Justin Huntly 
McCarthy in a recent interview prophesied 
a return to in fiction — but a 
new sort. “I think that 
the new romanticists will be different from 
the oid,” he said. “ They will have learned 
something from the realists ; no important 
The 
conventional 


romanticism 
romanticism of a 


literary movement is without its effect. 
be less 
than the old ; they will have no use for such 


new romanticists will 
stock figures as the impossibly wicked villian 
and the impossibly virtuous heroine of the 
When they write about the 


people of the romantic ages they will not be 


older novelists. 


afraid to show them as they actually were 
For the people of the days of chivalry were 
not essentially different from us ; the soul of 
man does not change with the passing of the 
years.” 

Magazines Want Women Writers.— “There 
is a great Opportunity for women in maga- 
work,” Miss Ida M. Tarbell. 
“This is one field in which a woman labors 
under no handicap. No 


zine says 


one asks when a 
manuscript is received whether it was writ- 
Women in 


their 


ten by a woman or by a man. 


the magazine world stand on own 
merits. 

“ There time when there 
were sO many magazines, so that there is 
a great demand for workers in this field. 


There are so many different kinds of maga- 


never was a 


zines also that each person can follow his 
or her special bent. 

“There is a_ tremendous 
quality in the magazine field 


demand for 
to-day. I 
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think I may say that there is no magazine of 
any standing whatever which is not striving 
for quality of every kind. The despair of 
the magazines is that they don’t get a better 
quality of material than they do. 
when a 


The day 
brilliant or unusual feature is re- 
ceived is marked in the magazine calendar 
“The idea of writing or editing from a 
woman’s standpoint is, I believe, all poppy- 
cock. I don't take much interest in maga- 
zines for women only, as I am incapable of 
differentiating myself from the human race. 
“The requirements of a magazine writer 
are a real interest in things, a great avidity 
for things, and a desire to write on those 
things. There is no use in trying to write 
unless there is something about which you 
really wish to write. The magazine writer 
must know how to see, must have trained 
must know how to 


get at facts, and must have a real passion for 


powers cf observation, 
things as they are, whether she is 
after other writ- 
ing. The more the magazine writer knows, 
the better. She must get an education, but 
it does n’t matter how she gets it. 
get it in college or in schools. 
it by reading. 
to travel 


going 


fiction or some class of 


She may 
She may get 
If she has an opportunity 
that is very good, but she can 
learn about things in other ways if it isn’t 
possible for her to travel. The magazine 
writer must n't be afraid of hard work. She 
must study, see, and understand. She 
must n’t be afraid of the hard experiences of 
life 

“Now, as to getting a start, I think I 
must be pretty positive about advising the 
beginner not to begin at the top 
advise a woman who 


I always 
tells me she wants to 
go into magazine writing to try writing for 
the Sunday newspapers. They are a mighty 
school for They give a 
capital training in terse and telling express- 
ion, that is, 


good writers. 
if the editors know their busi- 
They also teach the writer how to 
hunt for subjects. If 


ness. 
‘ou want to write for 
magazines you must n’t expect that an editor 
will give you a good desk, some paper, and 
a nice pencil, and tell you to go ahead and 


write things. The special writer for a news- 


paper must find things to write about and 
make suggestions, and that is what the mag- 
azine editor expects of writers. Of 
course the newspaper training is very hard 
in many ways, but that very fact makes it 
worth while. This thing of wanting to do 
something easy and ladylike is a stumbling 
block in the paths of many women. 
are willing to 


also 


If you 
eat twenty-cent dinners and 
to work twelve hours a day, you are pretty 





sure to get on. If you are not, then you 
probably won’t be a success in magazine 
work or anything else.’—New York 
Herald. 
~~. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 

JoserpH VPULITZER Reminiscences of a_ secretary. 
By Alleyne Ireland. 236 pp. Cloth, $1.25, net. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 1914. 


\ book of absorbing interest, especially to 
those concerned with newspaper work, is 
made by these reminiscences of one of the 
secretaries of the late editor and publisher 
of the New York World. That Joseph Pulit- 
zer was an extraordinary man, that he 
landed in New York in the early sixties, 


a penniless youth unable to speak a 
word of English, that after successful 
experience in the newspaper business he 


bought the World when its circulation was 
fewer than 12,000 copies a day and raised the 
circulation figures to 350,000, at the same 
time making the paper a power in national 


affairs, is generally known. On the other 
hand few people know much about Mr. 
Pulitzer’s strange personality, his restless 


and untiring activity, his blindness, his omni- 
vorous desire for knowledge and informa- 
tion, his original, eccentric ways of thought, 
and the other features of his character which 
made him one of the most remarkable men 
of modern times. All this personal informa- 
tion Mr. Ireland gives with the authority of 
a man who for several years was one of the 
half-dozen private secretaries who lived with 
“J. P.” as they called him, wherever he might 
be —on his private yacht, at his villa at Cap 
Martin, overlooking the bay of Monaco, trav- 
elling through Europe, in New York, at his 
summer cottage at Bar Harbor. For a quar- 
ter of a century before Mr. Pulitzer’s death, 
from the time when he became blind, he was 
only three times in the New York World 
building, but his supervision of the paper 
from all parts of the world was most thor- 
ough and minute. Mr. Ireland describes the 
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method by which Mr. Pulitzer kept in touch 
with the news and put himself in a position 
to maintain a critical supervision over the 
World. 

“An elaborate organization was employed 
for this purpose,” Mr. Ireland says. “I 
will explain it as it worked when we were on 
the yacht, but the system was maintained at 
all times, whether we were cruising, or were 
at Cap Martin, at Bar Harbor, at Wies- 
baden, or elsewhere, merely a few minor de- 
tails being changed to meet local conditions. 

“In the Pulitzer Building, Park Row, New 
York, there were collected each day several 
copies of each of the morning papers, in- 
cluding the World, and some of the evening 
papers. These were mailed daily to Mr. 
Pulitzer according to cabled instructions as 
to our whereabouts. In addition to this a 
gentleman connected with the World, who 
had long experience of Mr. Pulitzer’s require- 
ments, cut from all the New York papers and 
from a number of other papers from every 
part of the United States every article that 
he considered Mr. Pulitzer. ought to see, 
whether because of its subject, its tenor, or 
its style. These clippings were mailed by the 
hundred on almost every fast steamer sailing 
to Europe. In order that there might be the 
greatest economy of time in reading them, 
the essential matter in each clipping was 
marked. So far as the World was concerned 
a copy of each issue was sent, with the names 
of the writers written across each editorial, 
big news story, or special article. As we 
went from port to port we got the principal 
French, German, Austrian, and London pa- 
pers, and the World bureau in London kept 
us supplied with the English dailies and 
weeklies. 

“Whenever we picked up a batch of 
American papers, each of the secretaries got 
a set and immediately began to read it. My 
own method of reading was adopted after 
much advice from Mr. Pulitzer and after con- 
sultation with the more experienced mem- 
bers of the staff, and I do not suppose it dif- 
fered materially from that followed by the 
others. I read the World first, going over 
the ‘big’ stories carefully and with enough 
concentration to give me a very fair idea of 
the facts. Then I read the articles in the 
other papers covering the same ground, no- 
ting any important differences in the various 
accounts. This task resolved itself in prac- 
tice to mastering in considerable detail about 
half-a-dozen articles—a_ political situation, 
a murder, a railroad wreck, a fire, a strike, 
an important address by a college president, 
for example —and getting a clear impres- 
sion of the treatment of each item in each 


paper. With this done, and with a few notes 
scribbled on a card to help my memory, I 
turned to the editorial pages, reading each 
editorial with the closest attention, and mak- 
ing more notes. The final reading of the 
news served tc give me from ten to twenty 
small topics of what Mr. Pultizer called “ hu- 
man interest,” to be used for subjects of con- 
versation as occasion demanded. As a rule, 
I cut these items out of the paper and put 
them in the left-hand pocket of my coat, 
for when we walked together J. P. always 
took my right arm, and my left hand was 
therefore free to dip into my reservoir of 
cuttings whenever conversation flagged and 
I needed a new subject. The cuttings covered 
every imaginable topic — small cases in mag- 
istrates’ courts, eccentric entertainments at 
Newport, the deaths of centenarians, dinners 
to visiting authors in New York, accounts of 
performing animals, infant prodigies, new in- 
ventions, additions to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, announcements of new plays, anec- 
dotes about prominent men and women, in- 
stances of foolish extravagance among the 
rich, and so on. Something of the kind was 
done by each of us, so that when Mr. Pulit- 
zer appeared on deck after breakfast we all 
had something ready for him. 

“My own experience of a morning on the 
the yacht, when Mr. Pulitzer’s nerves had 
been soothed by a good night’s sleep, was 
that he walked up and down the long prom- 
enade deck and got from me a brief summary 
of the news. Later, settled in a large cane 
armchair with a leather seat, a heavy rug 
over his knees if the weather was at all 
chilly, Mr. Pulitzer took up the serious con- 
sideration of the news which had been lightly 
skimmed over during his walk. An item 
was selected, and the account in the World 
was read aloud. Then followed the discus- 
sion of it from the standpoint of its presenta- 
tion in the various papers. On what page 
it was printed in the World, in what column, 
how much space did it fill, how much was 
devoted to headlines, what was the size of 
the type, was the type varied in parts to 
give emphasis to the more striking features 
of the story, what were the cross-heads in 
the body of the article, were any boxes used, 
if so, what was put in them, what about the 
illustrations ? And so on for each import- 
ant item in each paper. One of the by- 
products of this reading of the papers was 
a stream of cables, letters, and memoranda to 
the various members of the World staff in 
New York. None of these were ever sent 
through me, but it was a common thing for 
J. P. to say: ‘Have you got your writing 
pad with you? Just make a note: fndian- 
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apolis story excellent, insufficient ~ details 
lvnching, who wrote City Hall story ? and 
give it to Thwaites and tell him to remind 
me of it this afternoon.’ Mr. Pulitzer would 
take the matter up with Thwaites, and would 
send such praise, blame, reward, criticism, 
or suggestion as the occasion demanded. 

“From time to time I was called upon to 
make a report on the day’s papers, a task 
which usually fell to some more experienced 
member of the staff. My reports always 
covered the Sunday issues. They included 
an analysis of the Sun, the Herald, the Amer- 
ican, the Times, the Tribune, and the World, 
showing the number of columns of adver- 
tising, of news, and of special articles, a class- 
ification of the telegrams according to geo- 
graphical distribution—how much from 
France, from Germany, from England, from 
the Western States, from the Southern 
States, and so on; a classification of the 
special articles on the basis of their topics — 
medicine, sport, fashions, humor, adventure, 
children’s interests, women’s interests. This 
was by no means the only check which Mr 
Pulitzer kept upon the World and its con- 
temporaries. He received regularly from 
New York a statistical return showing, for 
the World and its two principal competitors, 
the monthly and vearly figures for circula- 
tion and advertising; and the advertising 
return showed not only the amount of space 
occupied by advertising in each paper, but 
also the number of advertisements each 
month under various heads, such as display 
advertising. want ad., real estate, dry goods, 
amusements, hotels, transportation, to let 
ads., summer resorts, and whatever other 
classes of advertising might appear 

“ At times, when he was feeling unusually 
well, Mr. Pulitzer occupied himself for sev- 
eral days in succession with matters concern- 
ing the World —#in dictating editorials, let- 
ters of criticism, instruction, and inquiry, or 
in considering the endless problems relating 
to policy, business management, personnel, 
and the soaring price of white paper. 

“An interesting feature of his activity on 
behalf of the World was his selection of new 
writers. Although his supervision of the 
paper extended to every branch, from ad- 
vertising to news, from circulation to color- 
printing, it was upon the editorial page that 
he concentrated his best energies and his 
keenest observation. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the editcrial page of the World 
was to J. P. what a child is to a parent. He 
had watched it daily for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. During that time, I am told, he had 
read to him seventy-five per cent, of all the 
editorials which were printed on it, and had 
every cartoon described. Those who are 





interested in the editorial page of the World 
should read John L. Heaton’s admirable 
‘ History of a Page,’ published last year. 

“J. P’s theory of editorial writing, which 
I heard him propound a dozen times, called 
for three cardinal qualities — brevity, direct- 
ness, and style — and, as these could not be 
expected tc adorn hasty writing, he employed 
a large staff of editorial writers and tried to 
limit each man to an average of half a col- 
umn a day, unless exceptional circumstances 
called for a lengthy treatment of some im- 
portant question. He watched the style of 
each man with the closest attention, examin- 
ing the length of the paragraph, of the sen- 
teuces, of the words, the variety of the vocab- 
ulary, the choice of adjectives and adverbs, 
the emplovment of superlatives, the selection 
of a heading, the nicety of adjustment be- 
tween the thought to be expressed and the 
language employed for its expression. If 
he chanced in the course of his reading to 
run across any apt phrase in regard to liter- 
ary style he would get one of us to type a 
number of copies and send one to each of 
the editorial writers on the World. The 
following were sent from Wiesbaden : — 

“* Thiers compares a perfect stvle to glass 
through which we look without being con- 
scious of its presence between the object and 
the eye.”.— From Abraham Hayward’s ‘ Es- 
say on Thiers.’ 

“*Tessing, Litchtenberger, and Schopen- 
hauer agreed in saying that it is difficult to 
write well, that no man naturally writes well, 
and that one must, in order to acquire style, 
work strenuously. ..1 have tried to work 
well. — Nietzche.’”’ 

These extracts illustrate the general inter- 
est of the book. Mr. Ireland has reproduced 
the personality of Joseph Pulitzer in a very 
graphic portrait. W. H. H. 
IntrRopuUCTION TO THE Stupy oF EncGrisn LiteRa- 

TURE ty Vida D. Seudder, A.M. 542 pp. Cloth, 

postpaid, $1.49. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.; World 

Book Company. 

A most delightful work is Miss Scudder’s 
“English Literature,” which has been so 
successful that this new revised edition is 
required. The success of the book is most 
thoroughly deserved. It is a scholarly work, 
written in the most attractive style, and the 
publishers are justified in saying that it has 
a literary charm not found in the ordinary 
textbook. The perspective of the author’s 
view is admirable. Each part of the book 
opens with a brief chapter of general state- 
ments, picturing the period to be treated, or 
describing its characteristics. _ Emphasis is 
placed on the greatest or most significant 
figures, to each of whom a chapter, or a long 
section in a chapter, has been allotted. 
Authors of secondary importance, however 
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fascinating, have been relegated to the. back- 
ground, and grouped to illustrate the charac- 
teristics of their periods. Details of inform- 
ation about authors, their works, and con- 
temporary events, with which the reader 
does not need to burden his memory, are 
given in Tables, arranged for easy refer- 
ence, so that they do not cumber the text. 
The book is instructive, interesting, and in 
spiring, and it fulfils the best purpose of an 
“ English Literature,” since it arouses the 
eager desire of the student to read the works 
that it commends. W. H. H 


Manvuat oF THe Russtan LanGuace. With vocabu- 
lary and list of phrases. 117 pp. Cloth, 45 cents, 
net. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1914. 
It is worth while to learn to read Russian 

in order to be able to get a first-hand knowl- 

edge of Russian literature, which has many 
original masterpieces, either not translated 
into English or inadequately presented in 
translation. The Russian alphabet is a bug- 
bear, but once it is mastered the acquisition 
of a knowledge of Russian is by no means 
difficult, for the structure of the language is 
simple, and the only difficulty, beyond the 
alphabet and some peculiarities of pronun- 
ciation that the learner must encounter, will 
be in the variation of root forms from those 
of European languages: This little manual, 
prepared to go with Baedeker’s guide to 

Russia, is simple, but effective. About fifty 

pages are given to grammar, twenty-five 

more to a list of phrases, and the rest of the 
work to a vocabulary. It is the best book 
with which to begin the study of the Russian 
language. 

BOOKS RECEIVED: 

[THe Writer is pleased to receive tor review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or 
literary topics, or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of THe Writer's readers. ] 


Wuo'’s Wuo 1x America. A biographical dictionary 
of notable living men and women of the United 
States. Vol. VIII., 10914-1915. Edited by Albert 
Nelson Marquis. 2,888 pp. Cloth, $5.00 net. Chi- 


cago: A. N. Marquis & Co., 1914. 
Newspaper CORRESPONDING. 44 pp. Paper, $3.00. 
Medina, N. Y. The News Press Bureau. 1914 


THe True Apventures oF A Pray. By Louis ‘Evan 
Shipman. 179 pp. Cloth, $1.50, net. New York: 
Mitchell Kennerley. 1914 

Guranincs From Drxrecanp. Poems by Mrs. Effie 
T. Rattle. 17 pp. Paper. _Okolona, . Miss..: Oko- 
lona Messenger. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 





reference list will confer a favor. if they will mention 
THe Writer. ] 


REMINISCENCES OF ToLtstoy. Count Ilva 
Century Magazine for August. 

Ropin’s Nore-soox.— III. Judith Clavel.  LIllus- 
trated. Century Magazine for August. 

On tHe Roapv with James A. Hume. Hamlin Gar 
land. Century Magazine for August. 

Booxs we Re-reap. Warner Barton Blake. Cen- 
tury Magazine for August. 

Pne CHANGING DEMAND FOR FICTION IN MAGAZINES. 
Editor’s study. Harper's Magazine for August. 
Krevinc’s Conception oF Inpia. “ An 

Student." Lippincott’s for August. 

How Tuey “ Broxe Into Print.” — I With por- 
traits of Anna Katherine Green, Wallace Irwin, Regi 
nald Wright Kautfman, Amélie Rives, Thomas Dixon, 
Harold Bell Wright, Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice, Jack 
London, and George W. Cable. 
Jones. Strand for August. 

“My West Caricature. ” — I, 
Caricaturists of the 


Tolstoy. 


Indian 


Frances Arthur 


By Well-Known 
Day Illustrated. Strand for 
August 

FicTION FROM AN 


EpitoriaL View-Pornt. + 
Hov ey. 


Vetropolitan for August. 
THe Last oF 


arl 
THE Pre-RAPHAELITES — THEODORE 
Watts-Dunton, 1832-1914. Herbert Jenkins. Author 
(London) for July. 

Matitve Serxao. E. S. Romero-Todesco. Author 
(London) for July. 

Lypta HuNTLEY SIGOURNEY. 
Christian Register for July 9. 

BaRONESS VON SUTTNER. 


Oscar Fay Adams 


Frederick Lynch Re 
printed from Christian Work in Christian Register for 
July 23 


Tue Foor ix Literature. Richard Burton. Beil 
man for July tt. 

Vortatre THE “ INNKEEPER.” Illustrated 
Murray. Bellman for July 18. 

THe AssoocitateD Press. Melville E. Stone. ( 
lier’s for July 1. 

Reminiscences — VII. Illustrated. Lyman Abbott. 
Outlook for July 25 


Louise 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


The French Society of Dramatic Authors 
and Composers has appointed Walter Jor- 
dan, of the firm of Sanger & Jordan, New 
York, sole American agent. Mr. Jordan 
will look after all negotiations for plays con- 
trolled. by the society, not only in the United 
States, but in Canada. Hitherto American 
producers had to go to Paris and deal 
directly with the society, the membership 
of which includes nearly every dramatist 
and composer of any standing in France. 











































































































































































The Swedish Academy has just elected its 
first woman member, Miss Selma Lagerlof, 
who won the Nobel prize for literature in 
1909. Miss 


means “laurel leaf.” 


Lagerloi’s name, by the way, 
Richard Whiteing, at the age of seventy- 

four, is writing his reminiscences 

Bick- 


“John Ayscough” is Mgr. Francis 


erstaffe-Drew, an English Catholic 

According to Katherine Tynan, 
Russell’s signature, “A. E.,” 
“ Agricultural Economist. ” 


George 
stands ior 


“ Gilbert, Sullivan, and D’Oyly Carte,’ the 
authentic story of Gilbert and Sullivan and 
their operas, will be brought out in this 
country by Little, Brown, & Co 

Henry C. Shelley’s “ Life and Letters of 
Edward Young,” best known as the author 
of “ Night Thoughts,” will be 


country by Little, Brown, & C 


issued in this 


Holbrook Jackson has in preparation an 
“A.B. C. Dictionary of Modern Prose Quo- 
tations,” 
many 


which he has been compiling for 
years. Mr.. Jackson’s idea is to give 
a comprehensive dictionary of modern 
thought. and to that end he is including prac- 
tically every importance has 
translated into English or who has 
written or spoken in English from the time 
of Goethe and William Blake down to Berg- 
son, Bernard Shaw, and Marinetti 


one of who 


been 


Puck ( New York), offers a prize of $100 
each week for the most humorous story, 
monologue, dialogue, or playlet, of from 500 
to 1,000 words, or the most humorous poem 
of from fifty to seventy-five lines, received 
during the week. The subject must lend it- 
self to illustration, and Puck reserves the 
right to buy for publication at its regular 


space rates any manuscript submitted. 


Theodore Roosevelt has resigned from the 
staff of the Outlook, on which he has been 
Contributing Editor since 19090 


Rev. Dr. C. C. Woods is the new editor 
of the St. Louis Christian Advocate, suc- 
ceeding the late Rev. Dr. William B. Pal- 
more. 


THE WRITER. 


The Photoplay Author, is published 
monthly by the Home Correspondence 
School, Springfield, Mass. 

\ new publishing house, the Hearst In- 
ternational Library Company, with offices at 
119 West Fortieth street, New York, has 
entered the field with a long list of bocks 
covering a wide variety of subjects — fiction, 
history, travel, gift books, juveniles, essays, 
popular science, home economics, sociology. 

Frederick Witten Bailey, director of 
dramatics at Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H., is continuing through the summer 
the plan of trying out new plays for authors, 
and would like to know of any young play- 
wrights who would like to have their plays 
tried out. “We will not only produce the 
plays for them, but we would welcome their 
personal supervision in the production of 
their plays,” he says. “ The new little thea- 
tre has just been completed, and our pro- 
ductions will be staged there, giving us ex- 
cellent this work. One-act 
plays probably will be preferred.” 

Mrs. Beatrice De Mille, play broker, has 
been sued for $10,000 in New York because 
of the non-production of a play, “ Arrows of 
which the author, Miss Charlotte G. 
Harris, put in her hands more than twenty 
months ago, and which, Miss Harris says, 
Mrs. De Mille told her David Belasco had 
contracted to bring out. 


facilities for 


Love,” 


Stanley Portal Hyatt died in London, June 
30, aged thirty-seven. 

Sydney Grundy died in London, July 5, 
aged sixty-six. 

Rev. W. B. Palmore, D. D., died at Rich- 
mond, Va., July 5, aged seventy years. 

William Schuyler died at Nyack, N. Y., 
July 7, aged fifty-nine. 

Mrs. Katherine Beekman Schuyler died 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., July 7, aged sev- 
enty-three. 

Montgomery Schuyler died at New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., July 16, aged seventy years. 


S. G. W. Benjamin died at Burlington, Vt., 
July 19, aged seventy-seven. 





